i68         THE REGENT AND HIS DAUGHTER
Caroline's Lady-in-waiting saying that Charlotte could not
dine with her mother that day at Kensington as had been
arranged.
"Poor Princess Charlotte/3 says Cornelia, "was thrown into
agonies of grief by all these discussions, and always remarked
that she could not have three days' peace, and trembled con-
tinually for what was to come next."
What did come next was the Regent and his Prime Minister,
Lord Liverpool, both arriving together one morning at War-
wick House, The Regent asked Cornelia Knight to go down-
stairs to Lord Liverpool, who would explain to her the reason
of their visit. The Regent himself stayed to talk to Charlotte.
Miss Knight found Lord Liverpool "very uncomfortable,"
and, far from enlightening her as to why he and the Regent
had come, he was too embarrassed to begin talking at all.
Finally, after admitting that their visit had to do with Caroline's
letter, and saying, "that it gave him great pain, that it was
altogether a most unfortunate business, and that no one could
feel It more unpleasant than he did," he and Miss Knight
took refuge from each other by talking of Lady Liverpool,
Then Charlotte's page appeared, and said the Regent wished
them both to go upstairs.
As they came into the room they saw the Regent and
Charlotte standing near the fireplace. Charlotte "looked
penetrated with grief, and spoke not a word." The Regent
said he wished Miss Knight and Lord Liverpool to hear what
he had been saying to Charlotte, namely, "that an investiga-
tion was being made with respect to the conduct of her mother,
on the result of which depended her ever being allowed to
visit her again, and that in the meanwhile her usual visits
must be suspended/' He added "that it was a very serious
investigation, and most probably would end in a manner
most painful; but that, whatever way it ended, his treatment
of Princess Charlotte would be equally kind and considerate,
as he should not consider her accountable for the faults of
her mother."
^ While he was talking Charlotte was, writes Miss Knight,
"dreadfully overcome," so visibly upset that, after the Regent
had sent off Lord Liverpool, Miss Knight turned to the Prince
and said she hoped he would allow Charlotte to lie down.
However, says Miss Knight, "on this she roused herself, and
with great dignity said she was not ill." Having thrown his
bomb, the Regent, after a few minutes, said good-bye to his
now wretched daughter, and left the room, asking Miss